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mestic life at Florence. But such "was still their reverence
for Royalty that they desired to cling to it even where it,
might be only the shadow of a shade.

All this time the several States were busily employed
in new-modelling their own Constitutions. To that course
they had been invited by a Resolution of the Congress so
early as the 15th of May. In nearly all the endeavour
was apparent to retain as far as possible the ancient forms.
But since Royalty was set aside, it became unavoidable
to derive the whole powers of government, either me-
diately or immediately, from the people. Thus in each
State there was still to be appointed a supreme executive
head, with the title either of Governor or President.
Such appointments, however, instead of forming a check
on the popular impulse, would henceforth be only in one
shape or another a manifestation of it. The new Go-
vernors were chosen, as of course, among the favourites
of the ruling majority. In Virginia, for example, the
new Governor was Patrick Henry. Eleven of the States
maintained a Second Chamber, to be called in some cases
the Council, in some others the Senate. Georgia and
Pennsylvania alone resolved on "toying the experiment of
a single Chamber. In the Pennsylvania Convention that
point is said to have been decided by a speech, or rather
by a story, from Dr. Franklin. With his usual fondness
for apologue, he told them a tale of a loaded waggon with
a team at each end pulling in opposite directions. The
other Pennsylvanians present appear to have considered
this argument, if so it can be called, decisive of the
question. Yet so ill did the working of a single Chamber
speed in their province or in Georgia, that not many
years elapsed ere in both it was abandoned; and since the
further experience of France in her first Revolutionary
period, the theory of Franklin on this subject has been*
it is said, altogether exploded among his countrymen.*
Certain it is that periods may be shown in the more
recent history of the United States, when nothing but the
existence of a Second Chamber in their Congress lias
saved them from great dangers and from glaring faults.

From the formation of councils, we must now revert to

* Sparks's Life of Franklin, p. 410